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Preface 


Westerners attracted to Zen Buddhism's religious and 
philosophical principles often find cultural barriers in the language, 
symbols, and methodologies that hamper the daily practice of this 
Eastern religious tradition. Much more approachable for Westerners are 
Stoic principles, most of which originated in ancient Greece and pre- 
Socratic thought, paralleling the development of similar Eastern 
approaches to life and religion of ancient India and pre-Buddhistic 
thought. These core principles for living the good life shared by 
Stoicism and Buddhism can help the Western student of Zen better 
practice Zen Buddhist living. “Bear and Forbear,” the essential truth of 
The Discourses by the Greek Stoic philosopher Epictetus, provides the 
Western Zen practitioner with a culturally appealing “Two-Fold Path” 
to Buddhist enlightenment. 

The Introduction of this book explores and explains the basic 
premise of the book: The maxim “Bear and Forbear” from Epictetus’s 
Discourses gives American Zen practitioners a simple, practical, daily 
method for reaching the kind of Zen enlightenment described in Zen 
Mind, Beginner's Mind by Shunryu Suzuki. The Introduction provides 
a rationale for the proposed method through an historical/philosophical 
context that ranges from ancient Hinduism to recent theories of 
quantum mechanics. 

Chapters One-Four of the book offer interpretive summaries of 
the separate chapters of Books One-Four of Epictetus’ The Discourses, 
using the maxim “Bear and Forbear” as a lens to focus each chapter’s 
very specific lessons for the daily practice of The Art of Living and 
how those lessons can help American Zen practitioners on their paths to 
enlightenment. Each summary and interpretation is presented on its 
own page to facilitate contemplation and notetaking by the reader. 

The book concludes with six versions of a Zen-Stoic Hymn, 
encapsulating in simple prayers the book’s religious and philosophical 
premise. 


Introduction 


In the Epilogue to Zen Mind, Beginner s Mind, Shunryu 
Suzuki (1904-1971) expresses his belief that American students of Zen 
Buddhism must develop a unique Zen practice based on their own 
cultural background and inheritance (127-133). For several reasons, 
The Discourses of the Greek Stoic philosopher Epictetus (55-135), his 
“Art of Living,” fills Suzuki’s prescription for adapting Zen Buddhist 
practices and principles to American life. Because of Stoicism’s 
evolution from pre-Socratic and Socratic thought, its strong influence 
on the development of early and later Christianity, and its bearing 
directly and indirectly on Western philosophers from ancient times to 
the present, Epictetus offers Americans (and, really, all cultural 
Westerners) a most practical application for Buddhist living. 

By substituting Epictetus’s Art of Living for the traditional 
eightfold path of Buddhism, Americans can realize the kind of 
enlightenment depicted in “Entering the Marketplace with Helping 
Hands” from the Zen tradition’s Ten Oxherding Pictures by the twelfth- 
century Chinese Zen master Kuo-an Shih-yuan (Kapleau 313-325). 
Focused through the lens of Epictetus’ three-word axiom “Bear and 
Forbear” (Epictetus 310-311, 333-334), interpretive summaries of each 
chapter of the four books of The Discourses reveal Epictetus’ belief that 
daily restraint is the key to sound ethical choices, freedom, and 
happiness. 


The Common Roots of Zen Buddhism, Stoicism, and Modern 
Cosmological Science 


From the Hindu and Vedanta-Buddhist tradition, Nagarjuna 
(c.150—c.250), the Indian Mahayana Buddhist philosopher-monk of the 
Madhyamaka school, tells us that Mind and Matter are mutually 
arising, both independent and interdependent, not separate existing 
things, offering us a foundational reality about our existence and 
behavior (Siderits and Katsura). The Chinese Zen Buddhist tradition 
reflects and embodies elements of not only Hinduism and Vedanta but 
also Taoism and Confucianism, most notably the Yin- Yang 
complements (an existential balancing of apparent opposites) so 
powerfully expressed not only in Lao Tzu’s Tao Te Ching but also in 
The I Ching or Book of Changes. Both Bodhidharma (the 5"/6" century 
South Indian Zen master and first patriarch of Zen in China) and Huang 
Po (the 9th-century Chinese Zen master) equate the ordinary human 
mind with the Buddha nature (The Zen Teaching of Bodhidharma 41, 
Blofeld 29). In the West, many of these same concepts of the existential 


balance of mind and matter have ancient (Herakleitos, Epictetus, 
Marcus Aurelius) and more modern adherents and spokespersons 
(Spinoza, Rousseau, Berkeley, Emerson, Whitman, Huxley, 
Schrédinger, and Bohm). The connection of Stoicism to the optimism 
of American Transcendentalism has long been noted (Pulos 84; Long 
269). 

A superstructure of reality shared by many Eastern and 
Western thinkers is that all phenomena in and of the universe—which 
we perceive as an infinite, eternal yet transient multiplicity of physical- 
energy forms possessing varying degrees of conscious awareness—are 
simply interconnected manifestations of a single body-mind, a single 
being, a single self, variously described as Big Mind (Suzuki, Zen Mind 
127-133), the Unborn Self of Zen Master Bankei (Haskel 4-7), the Void 
(Kapleau 76-87), unfolded emptiness (Bohm 108-116), the empty 
mirror (van de Wetering 124), and Einstein’s quantum reality of 
uncertainty and balance (M = e + c’, more popularly rendered E = mc’). 

Because of the transient nature of unified phenomena, there is 
no abiding self, only our psychologically necessary illusion and 
delusion of many separate and permanent selves (Hindu philosophy’s 
Maya, inherited by Chinese and Japanese Zen Buddhist thought); 
consequently and ironically, we must live our transiently manifested 
lives with self-restraint, that is, obtaining strength (self-control, 
bearing, abiding) from virtue (selflessness, forbearance, abstinence). 
These characteristics of strength and virtue are, essentially, Stoicism’s 
dicta of bearing and forbearing, respectively. Each day’s encounters ask 
us to demonstrate our understanding of life and The Art of Living, 
which is a short sojourn from (and to) no-one-knows-where. 
Consequently, we alone can choose to be happy or sad, at peace or in 
despair, on the journey. 

All of life, finally, is a conveyance (“vehicle”) for Mind (life’s 
“tenor’’), terms applied by I. A. Richards (119-138) to explain how 
metaphors function philosophically through rhetoric to cure mental 
confusion (3). Richards’ tenor-vehicle philosophy echoes J. R. R. 
Tolkien’s definition of a “true myth,” which Tolkien employed to 
explain to his friend C. S. Lewis (then a Deist) that Jesus Christ is the 
living embodiment of the resurrected, incarnated gods of ancient 
mythologies, that the Christian Myth is not, as Lewis once believed, 
one of the dozens of similar ancient myths; instead, the Christian Myth 
is an actual historical event (Carpenter 163-164). 

Thus, all the arts (and, really, all language and languages) are 
an introduction to Vedanta and Zen Buddhist Philosophy and Religion. 
Mind (Void, Emptiness) is the source of and one with all physical 
phenomena. Suzuki nicely explains the Zen Buddhist understanding of 


the apparent contradiction of life’s singularity and multiplicity as 
neither two nor one (Zen Mind 7). Therefore, as a Stoic-Buddhist, one 
is obliged to Bear the Many and to Forbear the One. 

In The Perennial Philosophy, Aldous Huxley suggests that 
satiation is possible only through forbearance (abstinence, 
mortification, stoicism—the obliteration of the self, which is inevitable 
anyway, so we should anticipate and apprehend death daily) (40 ff.). 
Complementarily, forbearance enables true bearing, true restraint: To 
put up with and, finally, to embrace what unfolds as if it were one’s 
own wishes. “Bear and forbear,” Huxley tells us, with Epictetus— 
choose to bear (actually to wish for things to happen as they do) and to 
forbear (to abstain, to mortify the self) because each instant of our lives 
is a crucible for choice (43), and the aim of spiritual training is 
selflessness in every circumstance (44), a singleness of thought, word, 
and deed through restraint. 

These suggestions, these calls, to habituate the self to 
abstinence and to identification with Bankei’s unborn, undying Self 
(Haskel 4-7) echo not only Epictetus’s admonition that the Olympic 
Games of life, which the Stoic is training for, are always happening 
now (45, 53-55, 68-70, 194-195; 218-219; 248-253; 283) and Marcus 
Aurelius’ advice for us to bend pain and pleasure to our will (11) but 
also the Mahayana Buddhist’s recommendation to assume the habit of 
an Enlightenment revealed and practiced in one’s normal, daily 
activities (See The Recorded Sayings of Layman P’ang as well as the 
last of the Ten Oxherding Pictures in Kapleau, 313-325, along with 
Suzuki’s comments about the Bodhisattva’s “railway,” Zen Mind 38- 
39), all mirroring theoretical physicist David Bohm’s revelation that we 
should acknowledge and accept our eternal, infinite connection with the 
unfolded and enfolded emptiness of all phenomena (Bohm here 
echoing Spinoza’s one-substance pantheism and Leibniz’s monads). As 
Trevor Leggett points out, religious practices of the Far East stem from 
the logic (general principles, preconceptions) of a superstructure of 
knowledge and belief that supports the daily practice of living; in both 
the East and the West, religious practice lacks proper faith and purpose 
unless the mind can recognize a reason for performing the practices 
(The Complete Commentary 35-37). 


The Art of Living Samsara 


The three pillars supporting Stoicism are logic, ethics, and 
physics. While logic and ethics have always represented concepts of 
continuing relevance to ancient and modern thinkers, the physics of the 
Stoics does not reflect the thinking or experience of today’s practical 


(Newtonian) science. However, Stoic physics has always represented a 
cosmology, a description of how the world (universe) “works,” 
essentially as Deism and Pantheism. This cosmology, like the ancient 
Hindu, Taoist, and Buddhist cosmologies, reflects a number of 
competing modern cosmological-scientific views, namely, a belief in 
the interpenetration and interconnection of all phenomena at the most 
basic, quantum levels, frequently presenting a view of the Universe as a 
single, living, conscious, transient, and (probably) cyclically self- 
created and self-destroyed Being-Self. 

Stoic logic and ethics, which actually arise from the Stoic 
physics-cosmology, view human beings as rational, responsible 
creatures whose thoughts and actions should reflect, mirror, the Reason 
and Goodness immanent in all phenomena (the God of Nature). We are, 
in fact, fragments of the universal God of Nature, aware of itself and 
free to choose good/evil within the bounds of Destiny, that is, based on 
the constitution (rules and laws) of the phenomenal universe. 

Our actions, not our thoughts or words, best show who we are, 
our character. According to Epictetus, the best actions we can take are 
to bear and forbear: Respectively, to endure inevitable and unavoidable 
things, and to master our desire for excessive and prolonged pleasures. 
In essence, we must exercise self-control and self-restraint. These two 
actions, habitually exercised, can bring us peace and happiness. 
Bearing and forbearing are lifelong choices that enable us to bravely 
face the world we find ourselves in, a world of constant change or, as 
the Buddhists would say, of impermanence, of transience. 

Bearing and forbearing enable us nearly always to be firmly in 
control of our lives, but only if these actions become habits which, 
eventually, we come to practice instinctively. We have a choice, then, to 
be at peace and to be happy, or we can choose to suffer: To succumb to 
whatever happens to us, to suffer the unavoidable, and to indulge in 
whatever behavior we wish and, so, suffer the consequences of excess. 
These alternate choices are always ours. The only things we can count 
on in our lives are 1. transience and 2. that bearing and forbearing 
enable us to cope with transience. Such is our lot in life, and the sooner 
we face and accept these conditions of reality, the sooner we can travel 
our road of peace and happiness. 

A Stoic life invites us to be masters of pain through bearing 
and to be masters of pleasure through forbearing, to keep our 
equanimity and balance through a paradoxically selfless mastery of 
self. Ironically, where we cannot bear and forbear (both choices which 
are within our power), we can dip into an even deeper reservoir of 
courage and confidence (Epictetus 70-74), having decided, based on 
our judgments of impressions, that some finally unknowable 


fundamental circumstance (Buddhist Nirvana) lies outside our power to 
choose, that is, to either bear pain or forbear pleasure. Compare this 
Stoic paradox with Suzuki's comments that mindful and willful 
submersion in the daily tasks of life lifts us into an infinite, eternal 
bliss, which we experience by not desiring it (Branching Streams 79). 
Huang Po expresses a similar paradoxical sentiment, namely, that 
trying to gain enlightenment, nirvana, is not only pointless but assures 
we will never attain it. Instead we must inexplicably experience the 
simple faith that we are born into that state and place, without asking or 
trying, that we are at once ourselves as well as being all existence 
(Blofeld 34-35). Bearing and forbearing can enable us to live and to 
uncover that truth. 

From the Stoic perspective, we should always remember what 
belongs to us and what does not, that is, what is in our power and what 
is not. On an everyday, practical level (Buddhist Samsara), we are 
enjoined to forbear (to fast, to abstain from overindulging, from 
prolonging the pleasures we can obtain and thus simply, cautiously, 
enjoy what life offers us as rational, mortal, and universal beings) and 
to bear (to abide, to feast courageously on all of life’s painful, 
unavoidable obstacles, as the God of Nature mandates and as Destiny 
requires (Epictetus 6). So, the relative, daily bearing and forbearing in 
samsara approximate an absolute, infinite bearing and forbearing of 
nirvana. 

What everything is, we are (separate beings and a single 
being-self), composed of matter and mind; we live in a world similarly 
composed, and our composition is one body and one mind: A single 
entity (Suzuki, Zen Mind 105), a single process of all phenomena, 
which we perceive and by which we are perceived. Finally, there is no 
“perceiver” (subject) and “perceived” (object); there is only perception 
(Schrédinger, What is 127). Our watchwords for living in this 
recognized and acknowledged world are “restraint,” “mindfulness,” and 
“watchfulness,” that is, “to bear and forbear.” 

Forbearance is self-restraint, mastering one’s self, particularly 
with regard to indulgences and, especially, overindulgences in mind 
and body, which often lead to mental and physical illness. The mean, 
the middle way, akin to Buddhist Madhyamaka, enables and realizes 
the restraint required for a healthy, productive life, especially living 
with and among others. A diminution of self through countless, habitual 
acts of selflessness associates our incarnated, individualized minds- 
selves with the One Mind, the Unborn and Undying Self, which is the 
only actual Mind-Self. This association enables us to bear with all that 
we as individualized minds would usually regard as burdens of living, 
especially putting up with others’ actions and with unpleasant events 


that we may find objectionable, but also to bear any universal designs 
(Destiny) we find “wrong” or “imperfect.” 

Forbearance (as individualized self-diminution) fortifies us by 
our identification with the process which we actually are so that our 
bearing with the individualized aspects of that process is naturally 
borne, even willfully embraced. We forbear to bear: Forbearing and 
Bearing are natural complements. To bear our pains (unavoidable 
aversions) bravely and boldly is to exercise the Tao’s yang, while to 
forbear our pleasures (avoidable desires) thoughtfully, warily, is to 
exercise the Tao’s yin. The Living Paradox (Zen koan) we live by is, 
“Be courageously, confidently careful and cautious; be carefully, 
cautiously courageous and confident” (Epictetus 75-79). To forbear is 
to diminish the self, pleasure, desire, what is naturally avoidable; to 
bear is to endure what happens, pain, aversions, what is naturally 
unavoidable. 

Forbear to Bear and then prepare to live fully: That is in our 
power. That is our Art of Living, and that is how Americans and all 
Westerners can naturally practice Zen Buddhist living. 


Interpretive Summaries of The Discourses 


The following interpretive summaries will help to reveal the 
practical ways that the Stoic Art of Living can help Westerners realize a 
Zen Buddhist life. I recommend that readers examine closely each 
chapter of The Discourses as companion pieces to the interpretations 
below. The spaces between chapters invite readers to consider and 
annotate their understanding and application of each summary’s 
interpretation. 


Book One 


1.1 The only power that human beings have is to use our minds to 
analyze and evaluate our physical selves and our environment (both, 
essentially, externals) and to act or not to act accordingly, that is, to 
bear what is painful and to forbear what is pleasurable in order to 
maintain our freedom from constraints (externals) through our 
exercising of restraint (i.e., of bearing and forbearing). To bear and to 
forbear is to practice non-attachment, indifference and, so, to acquire 
equanimity: To die cheerfully daily by being kind and just to everyone, 
everything, and ourselves. 


1:2 We must not sell ourselves short: We are each a fragment, a 
reflection of the whole God of Nature. We must value ourselves 
according to our own initial estimation of our worth, and then work to 
develop that worth by mastering pleasure (through forbearance, justice, 
abstinence, and fasting) and pain (through bearing, kindness, abiding, 
and feasting) (Epictetus 6). Such a valuation and exercise of liberty 
results from properly using our impressions: That all external things 
are, finally, nothing to us. The only good, the only thing of any real 
value, is our right choice based on our right use of impressions. We 
observe (This); we act (Thus). 


1.3 We must choose our better part—to bear and forbear, to be 
kind and just—not the part that is a selfish animal, acting only through 
the unbridled desires of our guts and groins. 


1.4 We can make progress towards happiness, towards 
equanimity, by putting into practice what we have learned from artists 
and philosophers about bearing and forbearing: To examine our 
impressions of things and events to determine whether they involve 
things within our power (things up to us) or things outside our power 
(unavoidable things) and then to act accordingly—to bear the pain of 
what cannot be avoided and to forbear the pleasure of what we can 
desire and can obtain (but to enjoy it within measure, not to prolong or 
to enhance it). Bearing and forbearing, both forms of restraint, of 
selflessness, foster kindness (through our putting up with what we must 
from ourselves, others, and events) and justice (by our renouncing 
through self-restraint, through abstinence, what we could obtain and 
desire). The realization of how to act and the resultant sense of 
progress-through-action both come to us in a sudden awareness that 
Suzuki refers to as a dark sky’s transient acceptance of a bolt of 
lightning (Zen Mind 71-74). 


11 


1.5 We fail to see the truth either by our inability to understand or, 
if we do understand, by our loss of shame (our obstinance), which 
compels us to pretend that we do not understand. It is often difficult to 
persuade those of us who do not understand, but it is nearly impossible 
to persuade those of us who pretend not to understand, for then we are 
worse than dead because our souls, our reasoning powers, have died, 
and along with them our chance to bear and to forbear. 
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1.6 Our ability to reason tells us that our duty in life is bravely to 
bear bad luck (i.e., what is not in our control) and lightly to wear good 
luck (i.e., to forbear, to be thankful for, and not to take for granted, 
what is within our power: To accept the gifts—life’s simple pleasures— 
we have been given). Such an attitude makes us witnesses and 
interpreters of a larger plan of the God of Nature for which we should 
be thankful participants, not ungrateful users or exploitive deniers. 


1.7 Philosophical living—the love and pursuit of wisdom—is the 
most serious activity of life. We should not be lazy but work hard at it 
since there is no more worthy work to complete. Admitting our 
mistakes is essential to avoid the shame of obstinately and selfishly 
standing in our own way to truth by trying to save face; we should 
keep, therefore, what Suzuki calls the mind of the beginner concerning 
philosophy, a willingness to see the truth, the wisdom, for what it is, not 
what we always thought it was. We must bear our own mistakes and 
forbear the pleasure of self-righteousness and obstinance when being 
persuaded that we have erred. 


1.8 Stoic Logic and Reason should serve our Ethics based on 
Physics, that is, how we and the God of Nature are constituted as 
rational, mortal, and universal beings, who should be kind (loving as 
ourselves others like us) and just (admonishing ourselves and others, in 
that order, for not being thankful for simple pleasures). Moreover, it is 
by bearing with ourselves and others, as kindred spirits, derived from 
our forbearing with ourselves, as individual moral agents, recognizing 
the dangers of desiring-to-suffering, that we should lead our lives: This, 
thus. So, Physics, Logic, and Ethics equal kindness and justice. 


1.9 Our condition as denizens, citizens, of this planet often leads 
us to choose between our inherent natures (body-externals or soul- 
mind), both of which are extremes and not our true selves, resulting in 
aberrations of our true selves, leading us to suffer. The best planet-path 
is to embrace both of our natures as actually a single nature (the 
rational, mortal, and universal being), the human being, and so use 
externals always as reminders of what is passing away and also what 
we are and through which we can, as rational beings, escape suffering, 
through the reasonable recognition of our lot—to be Pascal’s “thinking 
reed” (38). 
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1.10 Philosophers should do their work—bear and forbear—as 
ardently as non-philosophers do theirs, using experience and judgments 
to value and spread the fruits of their labor. 


1.11 All our lives, we must work to study and refine the bases and 
particulars of our judgments about people, things, and events since 
those judgments alone are responsible for our attempts at good and bad 
actions as revealed in the effects brought about by those actions and in 
those actions. A moral life consists of diligent, compassion-driven trial 
and error. 
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1.12 We are responsible only for the appropriate use of our 
impressions, the way things seem to us and how we act or do not act 
accordingly. This responsibility comes to us through our ability to 
reason, which is a divine part of our human nature, given to us by the 
God of Nature and reflecting the same guidance that is immanent in all 
of the God of Nature, of which we individually are only fragments. As 
a result, we should wish for things to happen as they do, that is, 
exercise bearing, abiding, and feasting, always pausing to be thankful 
for our very existence as part of an infinite and eternal sequence of 
causes and effects, beginning and ending we-know-not-where-or-how. 
This pause, this restraint, enables us to desire only what is in our own 
power and not to exceed that power through abuse or indulgence in 
what is given to us freely to enjoy. This restraint enables us to bear 
what is outside our power—all things external to our reasoning power, 
including our own bodies and all that affects them in the time and space 
we are permitted to live. This attitude, this daily choice, allows us to be 
free and happy. As the emptiness of the material universe unfolds, 
forbearance (unselfish, restrained enjoyment of the pleasures that the 
unfolding emptiness affords us—a selflessness within our choice) 
prepares us to bear the unfolding pains, which are outside of our 
choice, thus allowing our chosen selflessness to preserve us (Epictetus 
6). 


19 


1.13 Since every human being is a child of the God of Nature, we 
all must bear with each other, being thankful for our own existence and 
the chance to enjoy, with self-control and restraint, the brotherhood we 
share with all humanity, other sapient and sentient beings, and all else 
in creation. We are all one whole being, unfolding emptiness, so we 
must choose to forbear pleasure (what is in our control) and to bear 
pain (what is out of our control), with the God of Nature as our model 
and guide (Epictetus 6). 


20 


1.14 The God of Nature and a personal representative of that God 
(the awareness of our limited free will) both abide in each of us for 
strength (bearing) and guidance (forbearing). We are one whole being 
with the God of Nature, so what is there left to do but to rejoice, be 
thankful, and wait on the God of Nature’s commands, that is, to accept 


all things as they unfold? 


21 


1.15 The God of Nature’s gifts of personal reason and judgment, 
given to each sapient being and exercised over time through bearing 
and forbearing, enable The Art of Living, that is, acts of kindness 
(bearing with each other) and justice (forbearing pleasures other than 
the simplest afforded us as rational, mortal, and universal beings). 


22 


1.16 Rational, mortal, and universal creatures should be ever 
mindful and thankful for their very existence and the attendant 
obligation to praise the God of Nature for the chance to be alive, 
awake, and aware of the infinite, eternal, transient order of which they 


are sapient parts. 


23 


1.17 We should keep our own counsel: We should interpret events 
by using logic to examine them to form our own judgments and then to 
choose a course of action or inaction. We must be the masters of choice 
because we are choice: No one can force us to make or not make a 
choice, and no one can keep us from accepting the truth or denying 
what is false. We, likewise, are in sole and final control of what we 
want to have (desire) as well as what we want to avoid (aversion). The 
choice of choosing is ours, including the choice not to choose. 


24 


1.18 Once we realize, through daily experience and practice, that 
our right moral choice is our only actual possession, we can be free, 
happy, and unconquerable because our focus in life is only on things 
that matter, things that make a difference in the quality of life for 
ourselves and those around us: Kindness (bearing with others) from 
Justice (forbearance of our desires by limiting, restraining, them and 
keeping them trained on the simple pleasures of a healthy mind, body, 
and environment), in other words, bearing by forbearing, abiding by 
abstaining, and feasting by fasting. 


25 


1.19 We can do everything we do for our own sake once we 
understand and practice, habitually, that “for our own sake” means 
exercising our primary trait—reasoned judgment, that is, to exercise 
freedom with restraint: To bear what we cannot control and to forebear 
what we can control, to bear pain and to forebear pleasure. As long as 
we do these two things, we serve ourselves by serving others, and we 
“ourselves” (separate incarnations of the God of Nature) are parts of the 
“others” we serve—We are no more “our” bodies than we are others’ 
bodies. All we are is reasoned choice and judgment. All else is grass. 
All externals, including our own incarnations, our own lives, are pawns 
played by our will (reasoned judgment). We benefit others by being 
examples of how to play The Game properly, not desiring winning or 
being averse to losing: Bearing bad luck bravely and wearing good luck 
lightly, skillfully playing the hand we are dealt, which is all we can do, 
that is, to forbear pleasure (what is in our control) and to bear pain 
(what is out of our control), with the God of Nature as our model and 
guide (Epictetus 6). 


26 


1.20 Since Reason, a gift from the God of Nature to human beings, 
is a mixture, or fusion, of certain types of impressions, it can 
contemplate itself; that is, it can examine and make judgments about all 
the impressions it receives (becomes aware of). The greatest of the 
Arts, The Art of Living, is nothing other than making the right use of 
impressions, that is, bearing and forbearing. We are compelled, then, to 
get busy practicing The Art of Living. 


27 


1.21 Despite our often being misunderstood by others, we must 
persist in acting naturally by desiring or trying to avoid only what is in 
our power to obtain or to evade. We can be passive or active to show 
justice or kindness (1.e., forbearing and bearing). Thus, we can be 
careful (with logic and reason), thoughtful (with kindness and justice), 
and joyful. 


28 


1.22 We can naturally control only our choices, our judgments, and 
the actions we take or do not take based on those choices, our 
judgments. This natural choice and action are the only true good in life 
for mortal, rational, and universal beings. It is in our best interest, then, 
to exercise this good in our daily lives via restraint, that is, to forbear 
pleasure (what is in our control) and to bear pain (what is out of our 
control), with the God of Nature as our model and guide (Epictetus 6), 
even when we are criticized by those who, placing their faith in what is 
outside their power, argue that there are many other traditional “goods” 
in life, such as wealth, health, and family. 


29 


1.23 Human beings are naturally social, beginning with children’s 
needing parents and families (natural law), then extending to general 
social interdependence in public life (the rule of law). The natural 
socialization of human beings can lead to social progress only when 
human beings are afforded as much liberty as the God of Nature 
affords, based on the restraints inherent in bearing and forbearing. This 
reliance on a maximum of liberty is echoed in F. A. Hayek’s description 
of the crucial importance of natural and personal freedom from 
intimidation and threats by others, a freedom that provides for an 
extensive, organic order of economic and social progress (56-72; 215- 
231). 


30 


1.24 Life is a game (a play, a performance, etc.) that we can play or 
end if we no longer wish to participate. When we play, we should just 
play, not complain about the roll of the dice or the deal of the cards. 
The roll and the deal are not in our power, only how well or poorly we 
play them. How we play the game, particularly when the rolls are 
difficult or easy, shows what kind of person we are, our character. We 
must learn the rules of the game (primarily by playing), smile, and 
choose our play (make our choice, exercise our judgment). It is all up to 
us, illustrating the paradox that true freedom comes from restraint: We 
forbear, fast, abstain from those things in our control (pleasures) so that 
we can bear, feast on, and abide those things out of our control (pains) 
(Epictetus 6). 
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1.25 Good and evil come from our choices and nowhere else, so we 
can be at peace regarding good and evil since we are their source and 
can desire or avoid them as we choose. This choice is who we are, the 
only thing that is our own. We must play the games, play our roles, as 
long as we can honor and execute free will, that is, our choices. 
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1.26 We must examine our lives, our living, by testing the 
theoretical arguments and judgments provided to us by the philosophers 
(and laymen) about how to practice The Art of Living. The Stoics tell 
us to follow the God of Nature by bearing pain (being kind and just to 
everyone since we are made for each other, putting up with others and 
other things and events out of our control) by first forbearing pleasure 
(using logic and reason to examine impressions so that we enjoy the 
simple pleasures that life affords us but not try to extend or enhance 
those pleasures unnaturally, beyond what we can control and to our 
detriment). So we must examine living by exercising restraint, having 
moderation in all things, through bearing and forbearing. By educating 
ourselves, and others through our example, we can be free. This 
education best comes patiently, in small increments, as we, and others, 
are ready (again, through restrained, moderate means). We must be 
mindful of and patient with ourselves and others: Bear and Forbear. 
Abide and Abstain. Feast and Fast. 
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1.27 We must find the right cures for what ails us, namely, the cures 
for denying our true self-interests. In other words, we must not be 
confused about what things are indeed in our self-interest. We can be 
our own best advocates (advice providers), and we must also at times 
rely on others and the God of Nature, when we affirm, when we remind 
ourselves, that it is indeed within our power to know what is in our true 
self-interest. We must never forget that acceptance of what must be 
accepted (that which is unavoidable) is the only path to peace of mind 
(our greatest self-interest); therefore, it is always in our own self- 
interest to remember that choice (attitude), finally, is the only thing that 
is truly our own: All good and evil spring from our own choices. 
Suffering comes from wanting things we cannot have or trying to avoid 
things we cannot avoid. We can habituate ourselves through restraint 
(bearing and forbearing) to navigate our way safely through life, and 
we can, when available, seek advocates who know how to navigate the 
obstacles with which we struggle: Such fellowship can be a solace to 
ourselves and to others when we, in turn, advocate for them. 
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1.28 Human beings must be guided by their five senses and their 
mental perceptions of the world in which they find themselves, that is, 
by our nature as mortal, rational, and universal beings comprised of 
bodies and minds (apparent dualities which, in fact, are 
indistinguishably one) dwelling in a universe similarly constituted (See 
Rousseau’s Vicar Savoyard 183-4). We must follow each moment what 
is true, false, or indifferent as it seems to us to be unless we can be 
persuaded otherwise by ourselves or others. We must take pity on 
(accept, bear) ourselves and others who are deluded in their 
impressions and who thereby take actions opposed to their best 
interests for mental and physical health. The right use of impressions 
can most likely lead to the right choice of action or inaction and, so, to 
what is good. The standard of right impressions and actions that result 
in the good is based on knowing what is and what is not in our power to 
do, that is, that choice (attitude) is our only power of thought and 
subsequent action, and that this thought and action must follow 
standards of forbearing and bearing (justice and kindness; reason and 
ethics) for rational, mortal, and universal beings. Thus, happiness is 
based on using logic and reason to be kind and just to ourselves, to 
fellow sapient and sentient beings, and to the culture and environment 
in which we live. 
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1.29 Choice, judgment, is the only thing that is truly our own to 
use, to possess, to control. Everything else, including our own bodies, 
is the “stuff” about which and from which choices are made—herein 
lies all good or evil, the proper use of choice about “things.” Choice 
proves that matter and mind are indistinguishable entities since their 
separate existence is incomprehensible. And only a choice can negate a 
choice, so we are our own masters if we choose to be. The best judges 
are the best people. Therefore, things other than our choice are, finally, 
of no concern to us. Our incarnation as human beings can be governed 
by us if we exercise choice as our only actual possession. Since choice 
is the only thing that is ours, we must bear all else that happens in our 
lives as outside of our control, as things which naturally, to us as 
incarnated beings, appear initially as painful things, defiant things, 
things not in our self-interest. An examination of these things, as 
“stuff’-not-our-own, reminds us that they, finally, are nothing to us, so 
we use them by seeing them for what they are and by viewing them 
with contempt (and with joy!) as nothing to us. We bear them bravely 
and show our good (natural) character. Furthermore, in daily 
preparations for such bearing, we mindfully forbear any undue pleasure 
in life’s pleasantries, any amplification or longing for them. To bear and 
forbear is to be educated and practiced in The Art of Living. We must 
accept everything just as it happens to us, as if we wished it to happen 
as it does, to prove our indifference, our non-attachment to things 
outside our own power to choose. We must play well the role we are 
assigned from birth, never forgetting that our time on the stage is brief. 
As such, we set an example for our fellow incarnated (costumed) 
players. And we can learn our roles only from actors superior to us. 
Mastering choice means mastering all things that can bring us harm or 
benefit, our natural aversions and desires as incarnated beings. But that 
which is incarnated is the only master—reasoned, contemplative 
choice. So, through our example, we kindly educate all whom we 
encounter, including those who will never understand why we act the 
way we do. Our kindness must extend to ourselves as well when we fail 
and fall in our attempts to bear and forbear as we should. 
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1.30 We will fear nothing and no one if we master ourselves by 
knowing our true nature. The only good, the only thing in our power to 
do, is to analyze, using reason, the impressions afforded to us by our 
five senses and mental powers and then to use that analysis properly to 
follow the God of Nature, which gives us this ability as rational, mortal, 
and universal beings. To follow the God of Nature is to bear bravely 
what cannot be helped, which is naturally painful, and to forbear lightly 
what can be helped, that is, our ability to enjoy the simple pleasures of 
life and not to try to prolong or enhance them unnaturally. We exercise 
these two forms of restraint by being kind and just to everyone and to 
everything we encounter, including ourselves. Kindness is inherently 
bearing, and justice is inherently forbearing, that is, finding the mean, 
the balance, in The Art of Living. 
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Book Two 


2.1 We must bear pain (what cannot be avoided) courageously and 
confidently; we must forbear pleasure (what can be avoided) cautiously 
and carefully. Bearing and forbearing are complements, both are forms 
of restraint (the key to freedom), and both derive from examining 
impressions concerning what is, is not, or seems-to-be in our power. 
Their complementary nature suggests that we should, in fact, be 
cautiously confident and confidently cautious, though seemingly a 
paradox (a Stoic koan), which is resolved via Spinoza’s (and Socrates’) 
notion of adequate ideas: Knowing ourselves as rational, mortal, and 
universal creatures that must live within our limitations (human nature) 
by controlling those things we can and putting up with things outside of 
our control (Epictetus 6). Buddha, Socrates, Epictetus, Marcus 
Aurelius, and Spinoza all tell us not to fear death because it is 
inevitable; instead, we should concentrate only on living. When we 
educate ourselves about bearing and forbearing and put our learning 
into practice, we can be free of attachment to external (unavoidable) 
things, which should become, finally, nothing to us, simply something 
to bear and occasionally enjoy (within limits) as naturally available to 
us as human beings. To bear and to forbear are both within our power, 
enabling us to act freely, courageously, and cautiously as destiny 
requires, no matter what we face. We should fear only those things that 
lie within our power to act or not to act, to succeed or fail, so the fear 
should be calmed by our acting carefully and cautiously: By forbearing. 
We should face courageously and confidently all things that lie outside 
our power to act or not to act, to succeed or to fail: By bearing. We 
must align our aversions and desires with what we can bear and forbear. 
In things we want to do and that are within our power to do, we must 
forbear so as not to overstep the mean and turn a satisfiable desire into 
something outside our power because we want it insatiably or in some 
other prohibitive way. Additionally, in things we want to avoid and that 
are within our power to avoid, we must forbear so as not to overstep the 
mean and turn an aversion into something outside our power because 
we want to avoid it perfectly and completely. 
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2.2 If we maintain our true character, to bear and forbear, to 
restrain ourselves, then we can do whatever we please: Freedom from 
externals, from the “unavoidables,” through bearing and forbearing, 
enables us to bear bravely whatever we encounter and to wear lightly 
the simple pleasures that life affords, thus mastering ourselves and 
being enslaved to no person or thing. 
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2.3 To know others, we must know ourselves. 
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2.4 We are made for each other, so trust and fellowship, finally, 
are more important than knowledge. 
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2.5 The matter-energy that comprises the objective universe-in- 
itself is completely indifferent, behaving as it behaves, following its 
own purpose, including our own physical bodies. This matter-energy 
pattern is neutral, neither good nor bad, nor anything in between. But 
what of the ghost in the machine? Our thoughts, words, and deeds 
account for the moral content of the world, based exclusively on our 
own individual actions. Good and bad are a product of the attitudes of 
the individual actor’s response to objective matter-energy 
configurations, so much so, in fact, that, finally, object and subject are 
indistinguishable from each other since one cannot exist without the 
other: To speak of an object implies a subject, just as a subject implies 
an object. So, each person is an actor in a play whose role is determined 
by every moment—improvised—based on the situation and our scenes 
with objective matter and with other actors. We must each ask 
ourselves, “How can I, through kindness and justice, make the best of 
the circumstances in which I find myself.” The answer must be, “I bear 
complete responsibility for how appropriately or inappropriately I 
respond to the community of persons and events of which I am a part 
since my sole responsibility is to act with kindness and justice: Bearing 
courageously what I cannot control because of forbearing cautiously in 
what I can control.” 
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2.6 We must develop skills in The Art of Living, the greatest skill 
of all—Bear with courage what we cannot control, and forbear with 
caution what is in our power. Above all, we must accept what happens 
in each moment as the only time given to us to act before we die. 
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2.7 Just as strangers will guide lost travelers who ask for help, the 
God of Nature, when asked, will guide us on our life’s journey. 
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2.8 We should live and die as an incarnate god would live and die 
since that is what each of us is, created in the likeness and image of the 
God of Nature in our rational minds and physical bodies; we are 
representatives of the God of Nature, who lives in each of us. In fact, 
each body-mind is the body-mind of the God of Nature, and each 
choice we make demonstrates this shared kinship, the choice to bear 
and to forebear, as the God of Nature does. 
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2.9 Our jobs are to be human, that is, rational, mortal, and 
universal beings who, through the exercise of reason, learn to be 
selfless (anticipating our mortal end), that is, self-restrained and self- 
controlled, and it is only as philosophers, that is, by learning, practicing 
(testing, applying), and training in selflessness (bearing and forbearing) 
throughout our lives can we avoid only pretending to be human or 
philosophers. 
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2.10 We are Stoics, most of us, and do not know it, since we have 
inherited and often live by folk sayings that reveal The Art of Living, 
including sayings from around the world that reveal the truth that, 
finally, choice is the only attribute we have that is truly our own and in 
our control (if we choose to accept and to nurture it), the exercising of 
which proclaims our sovereign right, for example, to hang our hat 
anywhere and be at home, and, thus, to exercise selflessness as a 
natural part of our innate freedom, ironically, to subordinate ourselves 
to the roles we must play as assigned to us by time, place, relationships, 
circumstances, and so on, and to do so with gentility, honor, dignity, 
self-respect, self-control, faithfulness, affection, service, and 
forbearance. 
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2.11 We often differ on how our preconceptions of what is good, 
right, and so on, should be applied to our experiences; therefore, to 
behave appropriately, we must develop rules of action concerning those 
preconceptions and experiences. Asking the right questions with the aid 
of a single interlocutor is the best way of establishing the rules. The 
rules must be based on our human nature, namely, that as rational, 
mortal, and universal beings, we must control what is in our power and 
endure what is not in our control (Epictetus 6), that is, as the God of 
Nature wishes and as Destiny requires; in other words, we must always 
bear what is out of our control (Epictetus 71), outside our power, and 
forbear what is within it: We must bear pain and forbear pleasure. So, 
in each particular experience, we must always ask, “Do the 
circumstances of this situation lie outside or within our sphere of 
choice?” The answer will determine our action (bearing) or inaction 
(forbearing). 
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2.12 We must be confident about our life-guiding principles 
through learning, training, and practice so that if we are reluctantly 
occasioned to share these principles with others, we can convince our 
interlocutors alone—based on their individual need—of what we are 
willing to share, even though we and what we choose to share may be 
rejected in the effort. 
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2.13 Through study and practice, we can learn what is in our power 
(i.e., attitude and action or inaction) and what is not (everything else) so 
that in all our thoughts and behavior, we can avoid uncertainty and 
consternation, knowing that the only thing we should worry about is 
being true to bearing and forbearing, to kindness and justice, that is, 
being masters of our own minds and actions, which is in our power 
during our time as transient drops in the waterfall, after and before our 
immersion in the one whole universal being of the river (Suzuki, Zen 
Mind 81-84). 
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2.14 Most of us are content to live lives “superior” to other beings, 
both sentient and oblivious, not pausing to think that our true 
superiority allies us with a truly superior, absolute being who dwells 
within us, is us, and asks only that (daily, mindfully, doggedly) we ask 
and discover as much about this (our own) universal being as we can in 
our hurried, transient lives so that life should be, for us, a search by 
ourselves for ourselves, with each others’ help, for the true nature of 
this being as best we can understand it now, given our imperfect 
understanding of the symbols (thoughts, feelings, speech, writing, the 
arts and sciences, and so on) we employ to describe our world and to 
navigate through it, realizing, hopefully, eventually, that our only place 
is here, that all time is now, and that all things are only one thing. 
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2.15 Judgments not based on reason must be changed, just as a sick 
person must cure himself or seek cures from others. 
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2.16 We should delight in playing the games of analyzing our 
impressions of externals (since such analysis is the only thing that is 
our own, as a gift from the God of Nature) and arriving at right 
judgments (attitudes) about externals since externals themselves are 
neither good nor bad but our judgments about them are either right or 
wrong—right judgment is good, wrong judgment is bad—and, so, we 
can eliminate fear and anxiety from our lives and live happily as 
children of the God of Nature. 
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2.17 Peace and happiness come from desiring things to happen as 
they do, as destiny (the God of Nature) requires, and likewise to desire 
to submit ourselves in each case, as duty requires, to serve others by 
our thoughts, words, and deeds: Submission allows us to Forbear (to 
become selfless via self-restraint) to Bear (to endure via self-control), 
to serve the God of Nature and each other, a single task. 
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2.18 We should make a habit of forbearance (selflessness) to build 
a healthy body and mind—Restraint yields freedom to maintain (to 
return to, to restore and recognize) our pure self, made in the image of 
the God of Nature, a single image. 
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2.19 Stoic principles (to be always happy as the God of Nature is 
happy) are to be lived, not simply spoken of, repeated: We are of one 
mind with the God of Nature when we rightly use our impressions, that 
is, when we bear (perceive intently, completely) and forebear (reflect 
selflessly, as an empty mirror) as the God of Nature does and as we do 
in our single mind—two mirrors, indistinguishable, perceiving and 
reflecting each other. 
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2.20 The God of Nature has made (has become) all sentient beings 
for the sake of each other, and all things for all, so we should have faith 
in the rules that govern our senses and our reason to explore ways to 
learn more about and to conform to and to promote the God of Nature’s 
gifts, not to doubt them to our own ruin and to the ruin of those of us 
more prone to such ruin due to inherent weaknesses. 
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2.21 Learning requires a humble admission that one does not know 
everything, a willingness to admit one’s faults and prejudices, and a 
desire to put to good and proper use the practical application of 
principles—of prescriptions—established by the God of Nature. This 
Art of Living mirrors the approach to life and learning expressed in 
Suzuki’s “Beginner’s Mind,” which is a mind ready for any possibility 
because self-restraint keeps our minds open, free from becoming fixed 
on what we think we already know. Similarly, Hayek’s central point in 
his great work, The Constitution of Liberty, concerns “freedom under 
the law,” which is nothing other than following the rule of law, 
submitting ourselves to “general abstract rules,” rules established 
spontaneously over centuries of trial-and-error and tradition, that is, 
cultural evolution. The rule of law (which mirrors the evolutionary laws 
of nature) necessarily requires forbearing and bearing, that is, 
restraining ourselves and tolerating others, respectively (221). 
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2.22 Through habit, we must make moral choice supreme. An 
honorable choice never desires externals because choice itself is the 
only possession that is genuinely ours. We are choice, the true Vedic 
Self, so recognition and obliteration of the individual, incarnated self 
gives birth to (reveals) the Self of all selves (the fragmented mirrors 
reflect the One Mirror) (Leggett, The Tigers Cave 116-119). We must 
breathe and do (choose) the next thing as the God of Nature wills and 
as Destiny requires because past, present, and future are all illusions. 
There is only doing the next thing, which leaves no trace (Suzuki, Zen 
Mind 47-50): The past is only memory, and the future only anticipation. 
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2.23 The main focus of the Stoic way of life is to use the 
impressions we receive in life naturally to help us get what we want 
and to avoid what we do not want; the proper use of impressions entails 
recognizing and using right choice as our greatest, most fundamental 
natural gift, superior to (because providing proper value to) all other 
faculties that we possess (including all five senses and their natural use 
as well as all arts and sciences associated with those senses), so that 
when appropriately cared for and used (as enhanced and evidenced by 
the five senses and their associations), the correct (moral) use of choice 
brings us pure contentment, enabling us to be undistracted (unattached 
to) our other faculties so that we can dutifully bear, with equanimity, 
the burdens that destiny has ordained for us—the time, place, and 
nature of our birth, life, and death, thus committing ourselves to accept 
whatever happens to us as the natural will of the God of Nature and 
Destiny, to which, finally, we are enthralled by our very nature as 
mortal, rational, and universal beings, but by which we can willfully 
bear by this very same nature. 
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2.24 Learning is a two-way street—We must be sufficiently willing 
to learn, using a beginner's mind, an empty mind, that admits the need 
to learn. An empty mind is forbearing, an empty bowl, selfless, ready 
for bearing whatever it is offered. 
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2.25 Logic is necessary to prove whether or not logic is proper 
(logical) to use in arguments, in judgments. As one of the three 
foundations of Stoicism, Logic represents Rationality, one of the two 
attributes (along with Mortality) that characterize the human being. 
Logic corresponds most readily to our ability to Forbear what is in our 
power (that is, to choose self-restraint regarding pleasure), enabling and 
supporting our ability then to Bear what is outside our power (again, to 
choose self-control regarding pain). So, what is outside our power 
(pain) concerns primarily our Mortality, the other coterminous attribute 
of human beings, governed by the other two foundations of Stoicism 
(Physic and Ethics). Therefore, Physics, through Logic, gives birth to 
Ethics: The pain that we must bear as mortals is, in fact, borne through 
the intercession of our rationality, which advocates the kindness and 
justice of forbearance. 
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2.26 When rational creatures need their contradictory behavior 
revealed to them, we must persuade them using logic (bearing patiently 
with our interlocutors); persuasion is enough to change their behavior 
(usually by teaching them forbearance) if the interlocutors are willing 
enough and we are persuasive enough. 
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Book Three 


3.1 Human beings are rational, mortal, and universal animals; we 
are, in fact, the choices we make since choice is the only thing in our 
power (the choice to forbear, to control, ourselves so that we can 
choose to bear all else). While we live, we should acknowledge and 
strengthen our power to choose—our primary attribute. 
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3.2 By learning to bear what is outside our power and to forbear 
what is within our power, we can always behave appropriately: Once 
we have given assent to, or denied, or remained undecided concerning 
our impressions of a situation, we are always free to act (or not) as we 
see fit in every situation, that is, to bear or to forbear. 
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3.3 As long as we understand and practice the truth that good and 
evil lie only in our judgments and choices, we can be at peace. We 
should ask of every impression, “Do you lie within or outside my 
power?” and then act, or do not act, accordingly. We must bear what is 
outside our power (pain) and forbear what is within our power 
(pleasure). Paradoxically, behaving this way allows us to have some 
control over externals by first controlling ourselves. 
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3.4 To save ourselves, we must (figuratively) kill ourselves: 
Forbearance means to wish for things to happen as they do, not as we 
wish for them to; that way, no one and no thing will ever get in our 
way, or, better yet, some obstacle will itself become the way forward. 
Our only real power is to accept things as they have unfolded, that is, to 
control what we can control so that we can bear all else (Epictetus 6). 
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3.5 Life is a gift for which we can show our gratitude by wishing 
for events to unfold as they do, bearing the pains and forbearing the 
pleasures occasioned by those events. 
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3.6 The most natural life for a human being is a life aware of the 
incarnated mind’s determining what is and what is not in its power, that 
is, to forbear pleasure and to bear pain, and thus to love and nurture the 
One Mind. 
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3.7 Human beings are naturally rational and mortal and universal 
and, as such, must dutifully act to pursue and accomplish the 
honorable, incumbent acts of each of these natural attributes—To love 
and care for the one, rational mind that binds all rational and non- 
rational beings and to love and care for our fellow rational, mortal, and 
universal beings through service: To bear through forbearance. 
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3.8 We should be masters of pain and pleasure. No matter what we 
face, we can choose to be happy, that is, to bear what we cannot control 
(1.e., what is outside our power) and to forbear what we can control 
(1.e., what is in our power); paradoxically, bearing and forbearing are 
attitudes and actions both within our power, acquired through the habit 
and practice of first examining impressions and then classifying them 
appropriately via our natural constitution of mind, that is, determining 
whether the impressions represent what is within our power or outside 
our power. 
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3.9 Choice is our only actual possession and must be our most 
cultivated human trait so that by learning to bear pain and forbear 
pleasure, we can claim the basis of our human nature and own 
ourselves as rational (mind/emptiness), mortal (body/form), universal 
(one/not two; two/not one) beings. 
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3.10 Our primary concern should be the care of our reason, our 
natural ability to examine our impressions of life and to think, speak, 
and act accordingly. We should consider all external things, including 
our own bodies, as temporary gifts, through which we demonstrate and 
realize our true selves, as mortal, rational, and universal beings, such 
that all external experiences are good if we use them rightly. We should 
practice our equanimity in the face of apparent goods and evils since 
our proper attitude towards external things makes everything as 
acceptably good as our short sojourn as rational, mortal, and universal 
beings can be. We should behave as spectators, not “expect-ators”: As 
spies (like Diogenes, the Cynic) reporting to our inborn “superior 
officer” about our mission to a foreign land and how we did our duty to 
follow those orders, as Marcus Aurelius so clearly explains it in the last 
paragraph of Book 2 of Meditations. 
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3.11 Good and evil reside only in our personal choices, not in 
external events or persons; these “externals” are the material, the clay, 
with which we mold our moral lives, and it is our duty and privilege to 
treat our fellow creatures as kindred spirits emanating from the God of 
Nature, the author of all our lives and all associated externals: We are 
made for each other, so we must forbear our own pleasures (essential 
justice) in order to bear with others and ourselves (essential kindness). 
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3.12 


There are three steps to being a Stoic: 


1. Use logic and reason to learn to examine (study, interpret) 
impressions of life (people, things, events, and circumstances) 
in order to determine what is in our power (thoughts, words, 
and deeds) and what is not within our power (everything else). 


2. Strive to take only good actions by forbearing pleasures 
(those things in our control) and by bearing pains (those things 
out of our control); that is, practice equanimity through 
restraint: Enjoy life’s simple, natural pleasures without trying 
to enhance or prolong them, and Endure the unavoidable pains 
that a transient, mortal, universal life offers. 


3. Habituate our practice of equanimity by using our thoughts, 
words, and deeds to balance extremes, through restraint, to 
move beyond good and evil to mirror the indifference of the 
God of Nature, the greatest good, the good of accepting 
everything right now, just as it is, the “Physics” of the God of 
Nature, which mirrors our own habitually assumed 
indifference. Our submission to the God of Nature is, finally, 
the greatest good because it is the only thing, ultimately, in our 
control. 
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3.13 We should never feel lonely or despair: Like the God of 
Nature that created us, we can be as sociable or self-reliant as needs be. 
Each of us has the power to be the master of pain and pleasure through 
bearing and forbearing, respectively, relying on equanimity, which is 
natural and godlike. Living so helps our fellows to see that it is possible 
to be happy and to experience such happiness themselves. 
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3.14 We must actively (mentally and physically) desire to preserve 
our most human of qualities (and thereby secure our own peace and 
happiness): Moral integrity, faithfulness, and righteousness (essentially, 
kindness from bearing and justice from forbearing). We can fulfill this 
desire by always having Suzuki’s Beginner’s Mind, that is, by being 
aware (mindful) of each changing moment’s circumstances and in those 
moments bearing what is outside our power and forbearing what is in 
our power: Restraint is the Freedom which brings Peace and Happiness. 
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3.15 We must train ourselves to do good, to use phenomena as 
materials for exercising reason, to bear pain, and to forbear pleasure so 
as to gain equanimity, through which all tasks are possible through 
good intentions and self-restraint, self-denial, and selflessness. 
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3.16 To become someone of worth, we must watch ourselves 
closely each day for chances (rolls/roles of the dice) to bear pain and to 
forbear pleasure. Until we have firmly fixed this habit through the Art 
of Living as a guide to good judgments, we must never attempt the 
Socratic method to persuade an interlocutor to adopt a similar way of 
thinking and acting. 
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3.17 Our judgments towards things that happen determine our 
attitude, so we must fix our judgments on being submissive, that is, on 
bearing (unavoidable) pain and forbearing (available) pleasure to gain a 
character of sublime equanimity and peace of mind. Such judgment 
provides perspective on the nature of reality, that we should accept 
everything just as it changes since this changing is the fundamental 
nature of reality, of all we are and perceive. 
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3.18 Other people’s actions and words should be nothing to us; the 

only thing that matters, the only good, the only thing of any real value, 

is our right choice based on our proper use of the way things appear to 

us. To bear and forbear based on our social, human character—Therein 
lies good and evil for and by us, where true value lies, how we respond 
to externals, not the externals themselves. 
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3.19 We ourselves are responsible for our own happiness, based on 
our correct judgments concerning what is and what is not in our 
control—Choice is all; it is supreme. We must claim our inheritance of 
choice by choice. 
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3.20 Our attitude toward, and use of, indifferent things (externals) 
make those things good or evil; of things themselves as well as persons 
who can provide them for us, we must forbear, free ourselves, so as to 
transform a desire into a good; alternatively, an aversion which we bear 
bravely becomes a good since it increases our equanimity and thereby 
our freedom and balance. Thus, all things to which we are naturally 
averse (particularly things unavoidable) become good when we manage 
to accept them as unavoidable; conversely, all “good” things become 
“bad,” that is, neutral, indifferent, for us. The Wand of Hermes, like 
Suzuki’s empty (beginner’s) mind (bowl), transforms whatever it 
encounters, touches, contains, through the proper use of our 
impressions toward it. This empty bowl is our own mind, into which is 
poured and purified both the “good” and the “bad” through equanimity 
(the right use of impressions). Our own minds are the Wand of Hermes. 
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3.21 By bearing and forbearing, by turning the precepts of Stoicism 
into thoughts, words and deeds, we can avoid simply posing as 
philosophers and instead act as persons appointed by the God of Nature 
to lead ourselves and others to the truth. 
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3.22 A cynic must rely on the God of Nature to live a life governed 
solely and completely by bearing and forbearing in order to be an 
example to others. He nurtures an innate freedom to think, speak, and 
act in ways thought best by his own mind, relying on the God of Nature 
and himself alone for reward since most who hear his message will 
reject it and abuse him, and he must love them in return since the cynic 
knows, by God, that living within his range of control, that is, bearing 
and forbearing, guarantees his happiness because he gets what he wants 
and avoids what he does not want: He bears the pain and forbears the 
pleasure, and he achieves equanimity through restraint. He best 
accomplishes this life, this calling, unmarried and unencumbered with 
private duties (though we wisely compare the cynic with the subject of 
The Recorded Sayings of Layman P’ang) and, as a result, all become 
his children, his family, to whom he can devote his service. The cynic 
masters his impressions and derivative choices, acutely and constantly 
aware of what must be born and forborne, and therefore concedes 
everything else to others, patiently, as a father would for his children: 
He has the purest of ruling faculties that complement his natural charm, 
sharp mind, and sound body; thus he is prepared to perform his single 
task—to teach and to be an example for all men concerning the nature 
of happiness and freedom in this life. He knows that he must control 
what he can control as a rational, mortal, and universal being, and 
endure everything else as the God of Nature wishes and as Destiny 
requires (Epictetus 6). 
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3.23 True happiness comes from bearing pain (that experience 
which one may wish to avoid but which cannot be avoided) and by 
forbearing pleasure (that experience which one may wish to prolong or 
enhance but which should be avoided, tempered, through self-control 
and self-restraint). We should practice bearing and forbearing for our 
own sakes as well as for those seeking the same bitter medicine. 
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3.24 We can live, demonstrate, fully healthy and happy lives if we 
remember and abide by the laws of the God of Nature, laws established 
for the proper management of the world to which we are inextricably 
attached yet from which we are providentially free. We can accept (bear 
and forbear) everything, right now, just as it unfolds, just as it 
changes—a choice of acceptance (of unavoidable pain) and deference, 
abstention, moderation (of avoidable pleasure) which is always in our 
control to make if'we so choose, through good judgment. This choice is 
always in our power, moment by moment. Such submission is virtuous 
living, which is its own reward and the best way to avoid bad karma 
and to promote good karma. Such daily behavior and attitude in all 
circumstances provide the equanimity representing and reflecting the 
one whole body, mind, self, and being, which all the world/universe is, 
a single substance in which each of us is singly represented and 
reflected. Just as each child represents and reflects a family of loving 
parents, so we are all children reflecting and representing a loving God 
of Nature. 
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3.25 If we do not succeed at first to control what is in our power 
and to endure all else (Epictetus 6), we must try and try again. We must 
cultivate shame (pain of conscience) to help us remember that we are 
striving for a healthy, happy life. We must refrain from downplaying 
failures and, instead, habituate ourselves to success through forbearing 
and bearing, finally reaching—and sometimes experiencing!—a 
sublime equanimity akin to the God of Nature, from whom and of 
whom we are. 
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3.26 Because all paths lead to the grave, the ultimate “external” and 
the inevitable condition of human beings, we must discipline ourselves 
against the fear of death (by accepting its inevitability) and so prepare 
ourselves to face all lesser externals—bearing the pain of them all. 
Bearing death, daily, is the only game in town, and the game is won by 
playing it well. We can play it well since it is our lot—no one else can 
play it for us. Therein lies the permanence we seek: “One must imagine 
Sisyphus happy” (Camus 24). That choice and good judgment link us 
to what is unchangeable in us and in the God of Nature. That link is 
bare, naked self-awareness and the choice to embrace, to bear, its 
exercised manifestation in all creation—that single, empty mind and 
that single, extended body that mind contains, representing all being in 
its various forms, perceiving and reflecting itself, bearing and 
forbearing itself. That being cannot be helped. That is this. It is right 
here—One whole being, unfolded emptiness. 
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Book Four 


4.1 The Art of Living is to die cheerfully, daily, and to acquire and 
cultivate this judgment, this choice and course of action, because 
freedom springs from the suppression of desire, the willingness to give 
back to the God of Nature that which was freely given, something 
never truly only ours but simply on brief loan during our “flash” into 
being (Suzuki, Zen Mind 93-96) so that in our lives we should embrace 
non-attachment since to live otherwise is slavery, not the liberty that 
comes from restraint, that is, from bearing and forbearing, since all 
things are passing away, always, so—while we still have the chance— 
we must choose to be as kind and as good to each other as the God of 
Nature has been singly to us all. 
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4.2 We must choose our assigned path and act accordingly—not 
waffle. We must “Bear and forbear” or “Break and despair.” 
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4.3 We must relentlessly guard our freedom, a priceless treasure, 
obtained by our virtue and self-respect, and by our being friends of the 
God of Nature, claiming only what has been given to us—The 
providential choice to bear pain and to forbear pleasure, which is 
nothing else but daily to die cheerfully, through restraint. 
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4.4 We must, as the saying goes, “Go with the flow” since we 
really have no other logical choice. We must control what is in our 
power as rational, mortal, and universal beings (that is, forbear what 
can be avoided, i.e., pleasure), and endure everything else (that is, bear 
what cannot be avoided, i.e., pain), as the God of Nature wishes and as 
Destiny requires (Epictetus 6). The purpose of life is to be happy and 
free by exercising restraint from moment to moment, to be unattached, 
finally, to everything, to wish for things to happen as they do, and to 
obey the laws of the God of Nature. 
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4.5 What is eternal and naturally free in human nature is choice, 
i.e., the correct use of (the proper judgment concerning) impressions. A 
right choice is the only good, and a bad choice is the only evil; 
therefore, non-attachment, finally, to all external things (including one’s 
own body) is the fundamental right choice, that is, daily to die 
cheerfully, to live by restraint, to bear and to forbear (pain and pleasure, 
respectively). Such behavior leads to cooperation, not conflict, with 
others and with living generally. 
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4.6 We will convince ourselves of the value of bearing and 
forbearing (that is, of self-restraint) by practicing, habituating, or 
abandoning it as we see fit, moment by moment. 
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4.7 No one can be afraid who is not attached to externals, 
including one’s own body, but is instead attached only to one’s own 
mind, one’s own ruling faculty, one’s own good judgments, which 
make proper use of all externals, no matter one’s station in life: The 
decision to bear pain and to forbear pleasure is to gain freedom, 
equanimity, and peace of mind. This action, this choice, this judgment, 
this Art of Living, this doing only what is in our control and enduring 
all else is the only piece of property we truly own (Epictetus 6). All else 
we leave to the God of Nature as the emptiness unfolds, as Destiny 
requires. 
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4.8 Jesus says, 

“Let he who is without sin cast the first stone.” 

“Forgive us our trespasses as we forgive those who trespass 
against us.” 

“Remove the beam from your own eye before you try to 
remove the speck from another’s eye.” 

We must detach ourselves from all externals to see and to live 
rightly and lightly in a world of externals, which includes our own 
bodies. We must be grown-ups. Bear and Forbear. 
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4.9 Nothing can change easier than our own minds. We must learn 
to control ourselves—assume a habit of bearing and forbearing—since 
satiety is born from restraint. We must eliminate desire, become self- 
sufficient, and so be prepared for anything that happens. 
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4.10 How can we be happy and free? Do only what is in our 
power—To bear with courage and confidence what is out of our control 
because we have forborne with care and caution what is in our control 
(Epictetus 75). In a word, we must forbear pleasure to bear pain: We 
must work, habituate ourselves, to pause, to examine our impressions 
of things as they happen, asking ourselves, “Is this within our power to 
desire or to avoid?” If it is, desire or avoid it accordingly, and if it is 
not, then accept that you cannot. And so we will strive to attain 
equanimity (that is, happiness and freedom) until the equanimity of 
death is provided us and, so, we should now die cheerfully each day by 
reckoning on what is certain. 
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4.11 A clean body mirrors a clean soul and mind, both of which are 
required of a cosmopolitan, a Citizen of the World. 
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4.12 We must follow the principle rule of the God of Nature and of 
Man: Providential restraint, that is, freedom within limits (the only true 
freedom). We must bear pain and forbear pleasure, cheerfully dying 
each moment at our assigned posts until the call of taps. 
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4.13 Honorable, virtuous persons care only for what is in their own 
power: To bear pain (to be strong, to accept things as they happen, as 
received and perceived) because they have chosen first to forbear 
pleasure (to be virtuous, to express kindness and justice through 
restraint and reflection). 
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Zen-Stoic Hymn 1 


I accept everything, right now, just as it is. 

Everything is empty. 

Everything is unfolding. 

So I smile in fellowship, and I smile in resignation because 

things unfolding outside my power, finally, are nothing to me. 

The only thing that matters, the only good, the only thing of any real 
value, is my proper choice based on my proper use of impressions. 

So I am careful, attentive, watchful, and quiet, using logic and reason to 
examine my impressions, to say to them, “Yes,” “No,” “I do not know,” 
so that I can be thoughtful, deciding when to act and when not to act in 
order to be kind and just to everyone and to everything, including 
myself, because we are made for each other. 

So I am joyful because in this world, in this game, in this play, in this 
performance, I can get what I want, and I can avoid what I do not want, 
because I can want only what lies within my power—To bear because I 
have forborne, to be strong because I have been virtuous, to do what is 
in my control as a rational, mortal, and universal being and to endure 
all else, as the God of Nature wishes and as Destiny requires. 


I accept everything, right now, just as it is. 

The God of Nature may often appear uncaring, but my thoughts, words, 
and deeds must always be full of care. 

I put to good and to proper use all things, both inside and outside my 
power by using reason and logic to preserve my freedom and my 
balance through restraint, bearing with courage and confidence and 
good cheer all those things that lie outside my power because I have 
forborne with care and caution and good cheer in all those things that 
lie within my power. I do both by being kind and just to everyone and 
to everything, including myself, because we are made for each other. 
Careful (with logic and reason), thoughtful (with kindness and justice), 
and joyful (joyful! joyful!), I love what unfolds because I can want only 
what lies within my power: To bear because I have forborne, to be 
strong because I have been virtuous, to do what is in my power as a 
rational, mortal, and universal being, and to endure all else, as the God 
of Nature wishes and as Destiny requires. 

I accept everything, right now, just as it is. 
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Zen-Stoic Hymn 2 


I accept everything, right now, just as it is. 

My own mind mirrors and is mirrored by the One Mind, the Unborn 
Self, the everything that I perceive and by which I am perceived: One 
body, one mind, one self, one whole being—eternal and infinite; alive, 
awake and aware; sentient and sapient; transient and oblivious—doing 
what is in its power, and enduring all else, as Destiny requires. 
Everything is empty and unfolding, so I smile in fellowship, and I smile 
in resignation because things unfolding outside my power, finally, are 
nothing to me. 

The only thing that matters, the only good, the only thing of any real 
value, is my proper choice based on my proper use of impressions. That 
is why I am careful, attentive, watchful, and quiet, using logic and 
reason to examine my impressions of what is and is not in my power, to 
say to them, “Yes,” “No,” “I do not know,” so that I can be thoughtful, 
deciding when to act and when not to act in order to be kind and just to 
everyone and to everything, including myself, because we are made for 
each other. And so I am joyful because in this world, in this game, in 
this play, in this performance, I can get what I want, and I can avoid 
what I do not want because I can want only what lies within my 
power—To bear, to abide, and to feast upon this world of pain because 
I have forborne, abstained from, and fasted for this world of pleasure. 

I am strong because I have been virtuous. 

I put to good and to proper use all things, both inside and outside my 
power by using reason and logic to preserve my freedom and my 
balance through restraint, bearing with courage and confidence and 
good cheer all those things that lie outside my power because I have 
forborne with care and caution and good cheer in all those things that 
lie within my power. I do both by being kind and just to everyone and 
to everything, including myself, because we are made for each other. 
Careful (with logic and reason), thoughtful (with kindness and justice), 
and joyful, I love what unfolds because I can want only what lies 
within my power. 

Everything I perceive, bear, is a mirror-forbearing, reflecting me. 

I am a mirror-forbearing, reflecting everything perceiving, bearing, me. 
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Zen-Stoic Hymn 3 


I accept everything right now just as it is. 

My mind is the one mind, the unborn self, the everything (perceiver 
and perceived). 

One whole being: Seer and Seen. 

Bearer and born, forbearer and forborne: Kind and just. 
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Zen-Stoic Hymn 4 


My own mind is the Absolute, everything perceiving, perceived, and 
changing. 
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Zen-Stoic Hymn 5 


I accept everything right now, just as it is. 

Everything changes. 

Everything is my own mind, watching itself change. 

My own mind is everything, watching itself change. 

Because everything changes, I bear pain and I forbear pleasure. 
Everything changes. 

I accept everything right now, just as it is. 
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Zen-Stoic Hymn 6 


I accept everything right now, just as it is. 

Everything changes. 

Everything is my own mind, watching itself change. 
Everything is change. 

My own mind is everything, watching itself change. 

My own mind is change. 

Because everything changes, I bear pain and I forbear pleasure. 
To bear and forbear is change. 

Everything changes. 

I accept everything right now, just as it is. 
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